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FOREWORD 


If  education  is  to  prepare  an  individual  to  attain  his  ultimate  end  in 
life,  greater  attention  and  emphasis  must  be  directed  toward  educating 
children  to  protect  themselves  and  others  from  the  increasing  hazards 
encountered  in  a modern  mechanical  age. 

The  safety  of  tomorrow  is  in  the  hands  of  the  youth  of  today. 

In  the  last  analysis,  safety  education  is  largely  an  emotional  problem. 
The  extent  of  its  effectiveness  is  calibrated  in  large  measure  by  the  extent 
to  which  desirable  habits  are  formed  and  practiced. 

There  is  nothing  contained  in  this  publication  which  is  intended  to 
be  used  by  teachers  to  make  students  over'timid.  On  the  contrary,  safety 
education  should  instill  in  the  pupils’  minds  a feeling  of  safety  conscious' 
ness,  teach  boys  and  girls  to  face  danger  as  well  as  to  avoid  it,  and 
develop  social  traits  so  necessary  for  a full  appreciation  of  the  protection 
of  human  life. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin  acknowledgement  is  made  to 
A.  L.  Rummer,  Director  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Wilkes'Barre 
City  Schools,  and  Amos  E.  Neyhart,  Administrative  Head,  Institute  of 
Public  Safety,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  bulletin  was  done  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Maguire, 
Chief,  Health  and  Physical  Education,  and  Chairman  of  the  Safety 
Education  Committee,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  under  the 
general  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  L.  Cressman,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Im 
1 struction.  The  members  of  the  Safety  Education  Committee  in  the  De' 
- partment  are  Dr.  Frank  P.  Maguire,  Chairman,  Mr.  H.  C.  Fetterolf,  Miss 
Margaret  P.  Durkin,  Mr.  Lane  C.  Ash,  Mrs.  Edith  D.  Davison,  and  Mr. 
Oliver  S.  Heckman,  Secretary.  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Bertin  edited  the  bulletin 
for  publication. 

LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

January,  1939 
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EDUCATION  FOR  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 


A.  SAFETY  THROUGH  EDUCATION 

Among  educators  at  the  present  time,  it  is  quite  generally  conceded 
that  safety  education  belongs  in  the  new  philosophy  of  education,  but 
just  where  to  place  this  newest  entrant  into  an  already  crowded  curricu- 
lum, just  how  it  shall  be  taught,  or  who  shall  teach  it,  has  not  yet  been 
fully  determined. 

It  may  not  be  unfair  to  state  that  insufficient  attention  has  been  given 
to  this  important  problem.  There  is  a growing  feeling  that  much  of  the 
safety  teaching  is  ineffective.  Learning  safety  rules  and  slogans  has  but 
little  value  in  changing  the  conduct  and  attitudes  of  children.  There 
must  be  a more  rational  approach  to  what  has  resolved  itself  into  an 
emotional  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  practice  and  demonstration 
exercises,  dramatization,  and  visual  lessons,  and  giving  children  vicarious 
experiences  have  proved  valuable  in  teaching  safety. 

It  may  be  reasonable  to  assert  that  much  of  the  safety  teaching  is 
ineffective  simply  because,  in  many  cases,  it  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  disinterested  teachers  or  because  the  methods  of  teaching  are 
illogical  and  poorly  planned.  The  success  of  a safey  education  program 
seems  to  depend  primarily  upon  three  things:  First,  a teacher  who  can 
vitalize  the  program  and  make  it  live  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  pupils; 
second,  a welborganized  plan  for  teaching  it;  and  third,  a follow-up 
system  that  in  a measure  will  guarantee  that  pupils  will  put  into  practice 
the  principles  taught. 

In  planning  a course  of  instruction  in  safety  education,  one  that  ex- 
tends from  the  kindergarten  on  through  the  secondary  school  years,  one 
must  bear  in  mind  constantly  that  each  age  or  group  level  requires 
different  techniques  in  teaching  as  well  as  different  subject  matter  if  the 
. interest  of  the  pupil  is  to  be  maintained.  Effective  teaching  in  the  primary 
grades  will  generally  prove  to  be  wholly  ineffectual  in  levels  beyond  that 
group. 

The  following  suggestions  in  procedure  are  the  outcome  of  three 
years  of  experimentation  in  this  new  field  of  education.  The  results  have 
been  quite  gratifying  in  several  schools  selected  for  that  purpose.  This 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  a course  of  study  in  safety.  It  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  present  a working  philosophy  of  the  subject  with  some  per- 
tinent suggestions. 

B.  AN  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAM  IN  SAFETY  EDUCATION 

1.  Primary  Level 

In  the  first  three  grades,  it  is  necessary  for  the  homeroom  teacher 
to  teach  the  lessons  in  safety.  Primary  teachers,  as  a rule,  are 
vitally  interested  in  this  work.  In  fact,  long  before  the  term 
“safety  education”  came  into  prominence,  primary  teachers  were 
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constantly  reminding  their  pupils  to  be  alert,  watchful,  and  careful 
on  their  way  to  and  from  home,  on  the  public  playground,  and  in 
and  about  the  school  plant.  In  this  respect  at  least  the  movement 
is  not  new  in  these  particular  grades. 

Present  day  traffic  conditions,  however,  have  intensified  the  prob- 
lem.  They  have  driven  home  the  fact  that  definite  instruction 
with  permanent  effect  in  observing  the  principles  of  safety  are  essen- 
tially  part  of  the  child’s  education  if  he  is  to  be  prepared  to  live  in 
these  days  of  fast-moving  motor  vehicles.  The  hazards  of  the 
highway  are  ever  present  and  exceedingly  dangerous.  They  cam 
not  be  completely  removed  and  the  child  must  be  taught  how  to 
meet  the  precarious  situations  that  confront  him  day  after  day. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  well-organized  material  for  the  teaching 
of  safety  now  available  from  many  different  sources.  Lessons  are 
well  graded  and  subject  matter  progressively  classified.  With  a 
short  period  of  time  set  aside  each  day  for  the  safety  lesson,  and 
with  proper  teaching  materials  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher, 
excellent  results  may  be  obtained.  It  has  been  found  that  children 
respond  readily  to  the  lessons  simply  because  anything  that  has  to 
do  with  swiftly  moving  objects  and  the  road  of  traffic,  appeals  to 
them  tremendously. 

In  addition  to  the  lessons  taught,  each  homeroom  should  have 
two  or  more  boys  and  girls  appointed  as  members  of  the  school 
junior  patrol,  boys  and  girls  whose  duty  it  is  to  police  the  cloak- 
room, hallways,  and  playground.  Many  minor  accidents  can  thus 
be  prevented  and  this  serves  as  a forerunner  against  more  serious 
hazards.  The  term,  “junior  patrol,”  is  used  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  regular  school  patrol  composed  of  upper-grade  pupils, 
which  will  be  discussed  later. 

To  be  a member  of  the  junior  patrol  and  to  wear  the  belt  and 
badge  which  goes  with  that  much-coveted  position,  is  naturally  the 
ambition  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  class  where  the  organization 
commands  respect.  All  know  that  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  that 
honor,  they  must  obey  the  rules  placed  in  the  Safety  Code  adopted 
by  the  class  or  school.  The  belt  and  badge  of  the  patrol  worn 
by  one  or  two  members  of  the  class  are  a constant  reminder  to  be 
careful. 

While  all  phases  of  safety  education  properly  belong  in  the  course 
of  instruction,  the  major  objective  always  has  been  to  teach  children 
those  precautions  that  pertain  particularly  to  safety  on  the  highway. 
Practical  demonstrations  should  be  given  in  the  schoolroom  and  on 
the  playground.  These  can  be  made  interesting  with  vitalized 
activities  bordering  on  the  game  element.  It  is  quite  an  easy  matter 
to  “pretend”  traffic  lights,  street  crossings,  police,  and  automobiles, 
and  at  the  same  time  teach  valuable  lessons  in  safety.  Children  love 
to  “make  believe.” 
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2.  Intermediate  Level 

In  grades  four,  five,  and  six,  the  club  plan  of  teaching  safety  has 
been  judged  best.  The  club  idea  holds  a very  strong  appeal  for  boys 
and  girls  of  this  group.  Officers  should  be  elected  and  committees 
appointed,  with  the  teacher  acting  as  sponsor,  proctor,  and  coun- 
selor of  the  club.  The  teacher,  of  course,  should  select  the  topic 
for  study  and  discussion  for  each  meeting,  and  see  that  there  is 
sufficient  reference  material  available.  The  club  members  will  do 
the  rest,  and  enjoy  every  minute  of  it.  The  sponsor,  of  course, 
must  do  everything  possible  to  aid  the  club  to  function  smoothly 
and  efficiently.  There  should  be  a definitely  scheduled  time  for 
the  club  to  meet,  with  an  occasional  general  meeting  of  all  clubs 
during  a morning  exercise  at  which  time  it  might  be  advisable 
to  have  a guest  speaker  or  movies.  Children  of  this  age  are  at- 
tracted and  greatly  impressed  by  snappy  uniforms.  You  will 
always  find  the  local  sub-station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Police 
ready  to  serve  you.  However,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  contact 
should  always  be  made  through  your  own  local  chief  of  police. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  secretary  of  each  club  keep 
an  accurate  and  complete  record  of  all  proceedings.  These  minute 
books  should  be  carefully  checked  at  regular  intervals  by  the 
principal  or  faculty  adviser.  It  takes  but  little  time  to  do  this 
and  certainly  pays  large  dividends.  The  safety  club,  knowing 
that  the  principal  is  keeping  in  close  contact  with  its  efforts,  will 
strive  constantly  to  produce  more  interesting  and  worthwhile  pro- 
grams. An  occasional  word  of  commendation  from  the  principal 
will  also  help  to  stimulate  the  club  to  still  greater  efforts. 

At  this  grade  level  interest  in  the  school,  the  safety  patrol  is 
probably  at  its  maximum.  Patrol  members  take  great  pride  in 
wearing  the  belt  and  badge  of  that  organization  and  with  proper 
guidance,  it  can  be  made  to  develop  into  a very  efficient  school 
safety  unit.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  no  safety  program  is  complete 
without  a well-organized  patrol  at  work.  The  patrol  may  serve 
in  the  building,  on  the  playground,  and  most  important  of  all,  at 
dangerous  intersections  and  street  crossings  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
school.  There  is  one  important  rule,  however,  concerning  which 
every  school  superintendent  and  each  patrol  member  must  have  a 
perfectly  clear  conception.  The  patrol  officer  is  not  to  direct  ve- 
hicular traffic.*  He  is  to  direct  his  schoolmates  when  and  how  to 
cross  the  street  when  the  way  is  clear  to  do  so  safely. 

Many  important  incidents  have  come  under  the  observation  of 
the  experimenters  during  the  last  three  years,  instances  where  both 
life  and  limb  have  been  saved  by  alert  action  on  the  part  of  a 
patrol  member.  A brief  description  of  one  outstanding  instance 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  school  safety  patrol: 

School  had  been  dismissed  at  noon.  Bill  was  on  duty  at  a point 
where  two  heavily  traveled  streets  cross.  About  forty  boys  and 
girls  had  been  stopped  by  Bill  until  the  way  was  clear.  He  was 

* Cf.  Section  404,  Safety  Patrols,  The  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania. 
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just  about  to  signal  for  the  group  to  cross  when  he  saw  a car  ap- 
proaching  at  fairly  high  speed.  The  group  had  begun  to  edge 
forward.  One  boy,  more  anxious  than  the  rest,  pushed  forward 
through  the  throng  and  actually  had  started  to  cross  before  the 
signal  had  been  given.  Bill  grabbed  him  by  the  coat  collar  and 
jerked  him  back  to  the  curb  just  in  time  to  keep  him  from  being 
struck  by  the  appoaching  car.  His  fellow  students  in  the  front  of 
the  line  gasped.  It  happened  so  quickly  few  noticed  the  incident. 
However  a distinguished  passenger  on  a nearby  bus  who  saw  it 
later  wrote  a testimonial  commenting  upon  the  excellent  service  the 
school  patrol  was  rendering. 


3.  Junior  High  School  Level 

This  constitutes  a transition  group  with  vacillating  interests. 
The  club  plan  functions  quite  efficiently  in  grade  seven  but  seems 
to  hold  little  interest  for  pupils  beyond  that  grade.  At  least  this 
had  been  true  in  the  experimental  centers.  The  classroom  teacher 
in  a departmentalized  system  is  naturally  more  concerned  with  her 
own  particular  subjects  than  she  is  with  those  subjects  in  which 
she  has  had  no  special  interest  or  which  seem  extraneous  to  her. 
She  would  much  prefer  that  someone  else  teach  safety  education. 
Boys  and  girls  of  this  group  are  not  so  serious  about  administrative 
details  as  their  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  lower  age  level.  They 
have  shifted  their  interest.  Such  a thing  as  a safety  club  frequently 
appears  beneath  their  sophomoric  dignity.  It  is  more  practicable 
therefore,  particularly  for  grades  eight  and  nine,  to  teach  safety 
education  the  same  as  any  other  important  subject  is  taught — by  a 
teacher  interested  and  prepared  to  teach  it. 

Unquestionably  safety  education,  like  health  education,  is  the 
civic  concern  of  all  teachers  who  always  stand  “in  loco  parentis.” 
However,  as  a subject  its  proper  place  undoubtedly  is  in  the  course 
of  study  in  health  instruction.  It  is  closely  allied  with  first  aid, 
disease  prevention,  contagion,  and  other  topics  which  have  to  do 
with  the  health  and  the  well-being  of  the  individual. 

Approximately  one  lesson  out  of  every  six  in  health  instruction 
might  be  devoted  to  some  phase  of  safety  education.  Water  safety, 
safety  that  has  to  do  with  the  pupil’s  daily  life — riding  bicycles, 
skating,  coasting,  or  the  other  myriad  of  activities  in  which  boys 
and  girls  of  this  age  group  engage,  and  in  many  instances,  dan- 
gerously  so — should  be  taught.  The  subject  matter  must  be  graded, 
must  be  seasonal  and  pertinent,  with  special  emphasis  always  being 
placed  upon  highway  safety. 

While  the  club  plan  of  teaching  safety  in  junior  high  school  is 
of  doubtful  value,  the  safety  patrol  still  maintains  a strong  appeal 
for  this  group.  Both  boys  and  girls  like  to  serve  on  the  school 
safety  patrol,  presumably  because  it  gives  the  member  a certain 
amount  of  prestige  and  prominence  among  his  fellows.  In  any 
case,  the  junior  high  school  patrol  should  be  developed  as  it  can  be 
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of  invaluable  service  to  the  entire  school  organisation,  serving  on 
the  playground,  in  the  building,  and  at  dangerous  intersections,  as 
well  as  at  many  school  functions. 


4.  Senior  High  School  Level 

Safety  education  in  senior  high  school  preferably  should  be  taught 
by  a teacher  thoroughly  educated  in  the  field,  if  one  is  available. 
The  subject  might  very  appropriately  be  a phase  of  the  program 
in  health  instruction.  Lessons  must  be  definitely  scheduled  and 
the  subject  matter  carefully  selected.  Highway  safety,  particularly, 
from  the  standpoint  of  safe  driving,  should  be  the  major  objective  of 
any  course  taught  to  senior  high  school  students.  Certain  statistics 
indicate  that  deaths  from  automobile  accidents  reach  the  high  point 
of  the  curve  in  the  eighteen-twenty  age  level,  with  the  sixteen- 
eighteen  level  slightly  lower.  During  the  last  ten  years,  highway 
fatalities  show  a marked  increase  in  the  upper  secondary  school  level. 
This  fact  clearly  indicates  the  duty  that  confronts  those  who  are 
responsible  for  planning  the  secondary  school  curriculum,  as  well  as 
the  responsibility  placed  upon  those  selected  to  teach  this  important 
subject. 

The  entire  field  of  safety  education  readily  resolves  itself  into 
two  different  phases:  (a)  Classroom  instruction,  and  (b)  applica- 

tion of  the  principles  taught.  Much  of  the  application  must  be  by 
the  enforced  route,  hence  the  need  of  a well-organised  school  safety 
patrol. 


5.  Accident  Reporting 

Keeping  an  accurate  record  of  all  school  accidents  is  a potent 
force  in  the  crusade  against  accidents.  Every  accident  that  happens 
during  the  school  day,  no  matter  how  minor  in  character,  should  be 
reported  by  the  teacher  directly  to  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  he,  after  initialing  the  report,  should  pass  it  on  to  the  head  of 
the  Division  of  Safety  for  investigation,  classification,  study,  and 
filing.  At  least  once  a year  a summarised  report  should  be  made 
so  that  principals  and  teachers  may  be  informed  as  to  the  number 
of  accidents  that  have  happened  to  the  pupils  of  the  different  build- 
ings during  the  last  year.  It  has  been  found  that  the  requiring  of  all 
accidents  to  be  reported  to  the  superintendent  has  a tendency  to 
reduce  the  number  of  accidents  very  significantly.  Too  high  a per 
cent  of  accidents  reported  from  any  one  building  would  seem  to 
indicate  laxity  in  enforcing  common  safety  practices,  and  no  prin- 
cipal desires  his  building,  his  pupils,  or  his  teachers  to  be  considered 
careless  where  life  itself  is  concerned.  The  result  is  a concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  to  keep  the  accident  record  low.  In  all 
cases,  hazards  that  exist  at  or  near  the  different  school  buildings 
during  the  experimental  period  have  been  carefully  studied  and 
recommendations  made  that  they  be  removed.  As  a general  rule, 
conditions  have  been  greatly  improved. 
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6.  Traffic  Accidents 

Those  that  occur  to  children  on  the  way  to  and  from  school, 
should  receive  special  attention.  They  sometimes  occur  in  spite  of 
most  careful  precautions  taken  to  avoid  them;  nevertheless,  each 
traffic  accident  that  happens  to  a school  child  should  be  very  care' 
fully  studied  for  future  guidance.  There  is  always  a lesson  to  be 
learned.  Facts  can  be  brought  to  light  that  will  aid  greatly  in 
avoiding  similar  accidents  in  the  months  to  follow. 

A final  suggestion  is  offered.  With  a welborganffied  plan  of 
teaching  safety  education  in  operation,  it  is  well  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  members  of  the  patrol  organisation  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  with  a field  day  program.  All  patrols  should  be  assembled  at 
some  central  point  where  a review  and  an  inspection  can  be  held. 
With  a band,  entertainment,  parents  and  friends  present,  the  affair 
can  be  made  a gala  occasion;  an  affair  which  will  leave  a deep 
impression  upon  the  boys  and  girls,  who  in  all  kinds  of  weather  have 
given  so  willingly  of  their  time  during  the  school  year  to  safeguard 
the  life  and  limb  of  their  fellow  students.  County  and  municipal 
officials  as  well  as  local  and  State  highway  police  officers  will  gladly 
cooperate  in  making  the  program  a community  event  and  an  out' 
standing  success. 


C.  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  EDUCATION 

1.  Is  there  a need  for  traffic  safety  education? 

For  a number  of  years  safety  education  has  been  taught  on  the 
elementary  school  level  through  correlation  with  regular  school 
subjects.  Since  children  of  elementary  school  age  are  seldom  old 
enough  to  drive  cars  legally,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  pedestrian 
safety.  Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  problems  faced  by  the 
driver.  Until  recently,  little  effort  has  been  made  on  the  senior 
high  school  level  to  educate  boys  and  girls  either  as  pedestrians  or 
as  drivers. 

This  situation  is  somewhat  unfortunate.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
our  boys  and  girls  are  of  legal  age  to  drive.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
they  have  a keen  desire  to  drive.  The  result  of  no  scientific  educa' 
tion  for  these  young  drivers  is  clearly  evident.  Traffic  fatalities  of 
boys  and  girls  of  secondary  school  age  have  increased  130  per  cent 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  whereas,  traffic  fatalities  of  the  ele' 
mentary  school  age  group  have  decreased  twentyffive  per  cent  dur' 
ing  the  same  period.  Thus  the  results  of  education  in  traffic  pedes' 
trian  safety  in  our  elementary  schools  seems  to  have  fructified.  The 
lack  of  education  at  the  secondary  school  level  suggests  the  need  of 
traffic  safety  teaching.  If  the  schools  can  teach  the  small  child  safe 
pedestrian  practices,  the  schools  can  also  teach  the  adolescent  boy 
and  girl  safe  driving  habits. 
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2.  What  are  the  general  objectives  of  traffic  safety  education? 

a.  To  create  in  the  pupil  a realisation  of  the  effects  of  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  characteristics  upon  driver  and  pedes- 
trian  behavior  in  traffic  situations. 

b.  To  actuate  curiosity  and  exploration  by  the  pupil  concerning 
his  own  characteristics  and  concerning  ways  and  means  of 
correcting  or  compensating  for  such  as  are  unfavorable  to 
safety  and  efficiency  in  traffic  movement. 

c.  To  establish  in  the  pupil  a sense  of  personal  responsibility  for 
the  conservation  of  life  and  physical  protection  on  the  highways. 

d.  To  develop  an  understanding  and  consequent  application  by  the 
pupil  of  the  sound  principles  and  practices  essential  to  traffic 
efficiency  and  safety. 

e.  To  cause  a recognition  of  the  necessity  for  laws  and  regulations 
controlling  traffic  as  fundamental  to  safety  and  efficiency,  and 
to  inspire  in  the  pupil  a self-disciplined  adherence  to  them. 

f.  To  inspire  the  pupil  with  a desire  for  active  citizen  participation 
in  the  field  of  traffic  safety,  not  only  by  personal  observance  of 
rules  and  practices,  but  by  support  of  needed  programs  in  engi- 
neering, enforcement,  education,  and  legislation. 

g.  To  guide  the  pupil  toward  the  acquisition  of  the  scientific  at- 
titude concerning  safety — interpreting  local  traffic  conditions, 
analyzing  accidents  and  hazards,  critically  evaluating  existing 
traffic  codes,  making  original  contributions  to  the  improvement 
of  efficiency  and  the  security  of  safety,  etc. 

h.  To  educate  the  pupil  in  essential  special  techniques,  such  as 
driving — by  actual  practice  under  guidance  until  accomplish- 
ment of  skill  is  required. 

3.  Why  should  traffic  safety  be  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
public  schools? 

A responsibility  of  the  public  schools  is  that  of  adequately  edu- 
cating our  youth  for  purposeful  living.  The  school  is  charged  with 
converting  possible  social  liabilities  into  social  assets.  Much  of  any- 
one’s life  in  this  age  is  spent  driving  a car,  riding  in  one,  or  as  a 
pedestrian  dodging  them. 

Consider  for  a moment  what  could  be  accomplished  in  our  1,243 
public  secondary  schools  turning  out  over  75,000  graduates  each 
year.  For  out  of  these  schools  will  go  75,000  pedestrians,  75,000 
passengers,  and  approximately  50,000  drivers.  But  what  kind  of 
pedestrians  and  what  kind  of  drivers  will  they  be  without  adequate 
preparation?  Perhaps  the  same  we  have  had  since  the  introduction 
of  the  automobile. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  know  how  to  cross  an  intersection  and 
how  to  handle  an  automobile  properly  as  it  is  to  know  how  to  eat 
and  how  to  exercise  properly.  There  is  little  sense  in  building  up 
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a healthy  body  only  to  have  it  broken  in  a traffic  accident.  Here 
is  a brilliant  student,  captain  of  the  football  team  and  a splendid 
athlete.  Today  he  is  a physical  marvel;  tomorrow  he  may  be 
lying  in  a hospital  for  hopeless  cripples.  All  of  the  careful  prepara* 
tion  over  a number  of  years  is  shattered  in  a few  seconds  by  some 
one’s  untrained  hand.  We  do  not  expose  a boy  to  the  dangers  of 
the  football  field  without  adequate  equipment  and  without  instruc' 
tion  in  the  art  of  self 'protection.  Then  why  turn  him  loose  behind 
the  wheel  of  a dangerous  mechanism  without  that  same  precaution 
and  assurance? 

If  the  school  accepts  fully  the  responsibility  of  educating  our  youth 
for  the  business  of  living,  then  it  will  be  difficult  to  justify  the 
exclusion  of  a course  in  traffic  safety  in  our  public  schools.  Though 
the  automobile  has  brought  us  infinite  blessings  we  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  frightfully  needless  waste  in  life  and  property  brought 
about  through  its  use.  We  are  also  aware  of  the  kind  of  pedestrians 
and  drivers  that  have  compiled  this  shameful  record.  Much  of  this 
was  brought  about  by  the  hiLor'miss  method  used  to  educate  the 
public.  They  are  not  adequately  prepared  to  meet  dangerous  emer' 
gencies.  Through  our  public  schools  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  an  organized  effort  to  meet  this  tragic  situation. 


4.  What  are  the  important  phases  of  the  elementary  school  traffic 
safety  program? 

a.  Development  of  sound  pedestrian  practices. 

b.  Development  of  the  proper  attitude  toward  drivers  and  driving. 
(In  some  cities  as  high  as  eighty  per  cent  of  pedestrian  fatalities 
never  drove  an  automobile.  This  clearly  indicates  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  driver.) 

5.  What  are  the  important  phases  of  the  secondary  school  traffic  safety 
program? 

a.  Development  of  an  adequate  classroom  program  including: 

(1)  Sound  pedestrian  practices. 

(2)  Psychology  of  the  driver. 

(3)  Mechanism  and  care  of  the  car. 

(4)  Social  responsibilities. 

b.  Development  of  an  adequate  road  instruction  program  includ' 
ing: 

(1)  Actual  driving  practice  behind  the  wheel. 

(2)  Under  the  guidance  of  a competent  and  specially  prepared 
teacher. 

(3)  In  a dual  control  driver  instruction  car. 

(4)  Using  street,  or  off  street  area,  especially  marked  for  the 
purpose. 

(5)  Adequate  tests  for  driving  skill  before  going  into  traffic. 
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6.  Why  should  the  actual  road  instruction  be  included  in  a traffic  safety 
program? 

We  do  not  teach  an  industrial  worker  how  to  operate  his  machine 
efficiently  by  classroom  work  alone;  neither  do  we  educate  our 
airplane  pilots  or  railway  engineers  simply  through  discussions  and 
memory  work.  If  we  wish  to  swim,  play  a piano,  or  engage  in  any 
other  activity  that  requires  skill — the  best  results  are  obtained  when 
we  receive  the  actual  practice  under  expert  guidance.  Since  it  is 
true  that  habits,  good  or  bad,  play  such  an  important  part  in  our 
driving  experience,  then  we  must  make  certain  that  in  new  drivers 
we  will  develop  the  good  habits  without  too  much  “trial  and  error” 
method.  With  a competent  instructor  as  coach  when  learning  to 
drive,  one  has  more  assurance  that  he  will  learn  and  form  only 
sound  driving  habits. 

7.  Should  we  give  actual  road  instruction  without  an  adequate  back- 
ground of  classroom  work? 

To  give  the  actual  road  instruction  without  an  adequate  back- 
ground  of  classroom  work  is  comparable  to  telling  a student  in  a 
home  economics  class  to  bake  cakes  without  his  first  learning  about 
the  proper  amount  and  kinds  of  ingredients,  order  of  mixing  for 
best  results,  oven  temperatures,  etc. 

Driver  education  specialists  agree  that  it  is  just  as  logical  to 
start  a new  driver  out  in  a car  to  learn  to  drive  without  an  adequate 
background  as  for  a football  coach  to  have  his  team  execute  an 
important  play  without  first  thinking  it  through,  discussing  it,  and 
then  walking  through  various  sequences. 

The  driving  course,  including  classroom  instruction,  good  motor 
manners,  actual  road  demonstration,  and  individual  practice,  should 
be  so  complete  that  the  beginner  will  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
emergencies  that  might  arise  when  operating  a motor  vehicle. 

8.  What  materials  and  equipment  are  necessary  to  adequately  conduct 
such  a program? 

Since  the  secondary  school  teacher  is  well  acquainted  with  class' 
room  technique,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  detail  here  on 
that  phase  of  the  program. 

However,  since  road  instruction  is  such  a new  activity  a brief 
description  of  the  work  is  included. 

In  order  to  make  the  road  instruction  practical,  it  is  necessary  to 
arrange  for  a practice  street  or  field  which  will  present  many  of  the 
actual  driving  situations  that  the  beginner  will  experience.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  selecting  a quiet  street  that  is  free  from 
traffic  and  marking  it  off  with  pedestrian  crosswalks,  center  lines, 
traffic  lanes,  parallel  parking  and  angle  parking,  and  erecting  tern' 
porary  stop  signs,  other  warning  signs,  blinkers,  and  traffic  lights. 
(These  accessories  can  be  made  in  the  school  shops.)  This  prac' 
tice  place  should  also  include  right  ajid  heft  turns  and  a grade. 
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One  of  the  effective  aids  used  to  help  prevent  mishaps  and  to  get 
smoothness  of  operation  during  the  preparation  period  is  the  use 
of  dual  control  driver  instruction  cars.  Such  a seLup  gives  the 
teacher  a clutch  and  brake  pedal  conveniently  located  so  that  he 
has  full  control  from  his  seat  at  all  times.  This  auxiliary  equip' 
ment  is  directly  connected  to  that  used  by  the  beginner  who  is 
back  of  the  wheel.  Expert  gear  shifting  and  proper  speeds  are 
learned  rapidly  through  this  dual  control  because  the  instructor 
assists  from  his  seat  during  the  first  periods  of  learning.  This  help, 
however,  should  cease  as  soon  as  the  correct  habits  are  formed  so 
that  the  new  driver  will  not  depend  too  much  on  the  teacher. 

Other  important  aids  necessary  during  the  preparation  period 
are  stanchions,  cartons  or  saw  horses.  These  aids  are  used  during 
the  practice  periods  in  parking  and  in  perfecting  skill  in  judging 
depth  and  space  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  car.  If  the  beginner 
brushes  a stanchion  or  carton,  little  if  any  damage  is  done  to  the 
instruction  car.  But,  if  real  cars  were  used  as  guides  and  brushed, 
in  addition  to  the  damaged  car  the  instructor  would  have  a nervous 
and  excited  driver.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
conditions  are  conducive  to  correct  performance  of  sound  driving 
techniques  the  first  time.  This  procedure  tends  to  eliminate  the 
forming  of  unsound  and  unsafe  driving  habits  from  the  beginning. 

Several  additional  pieces  of  equipment  including  the  deceb 
erometer,  jerk  recorder,  and  brake  reaction  detonator  prove  very 
helpful  when  evaluating  the  teaching  of  the  road  instruction. 
Through  the  use  of  a number  of  these  tests  the  new  driver  is  im< 
pressed  with  the  many  problems  faced  by  drivers  and  the  limitations 
on  his  part  in  being  able  to  cope,  with  these  problems.  These  tests 
also  make  excellent  demonstrations  for  the  creation  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  an  indifferent  public. 

9.  What  procedure  has  been  found  more  successful  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy  and  achievement? 

Several  different  methods  have  been  tried.  The  first  was  to  dis- 
cuss  in  the  classroom  a particular  experience,  such  as  passing  a 
slower  moving  vehicle  going  in  the  same  direction,  then  go  out  in 
the  car  and  actually  experience  it.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
other  emergencies  came  up  and  the  learner  was  not  prepared  even 
mentally  to  meet  them.  The  second  plan,  and  the  one  now  used 
in  the  National  Driver  Training  Program  of  the  American  Automo' 
bile  Association,  is  to  go  over  in  the  classroom  very  carefully  all 
the  techniques  and  safe  practices,  and  then  take  the  new  drivers  out 
in  the  car  in  groups  of  four  where  the  instructor  demonstrates 
these  practices.  After  this  demonstration  the  students  experience 
and  establish  these  techniques  by  actual  practice  in  the  driver’s 
seat  of  the  automobile.  Thus  the  new  driver  has  a doubly  prepared 
background  upon  which  to  project  his  practice. 

Handling  the  beginners  in  groups  has  several  advantages.  Obvi' 
ously,  teaching  highway  rules  and  regulations  and  safe  driving  pram 
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tices  in  the  classroom  is  a time  saver  as  compared  with  the  individual 
method.  As  for  the  actual  driving  experience,  it  is  also  more 
economical  as  to  time,  to  have  the  car  full  than  to  take  one  out  at 
a time.  The  other  learners  in  the  car  observe  the  beginner  who  is 
driving  and  benefit  from  the  demonstration. 

Then,  too,  he  in  the  driver’s  seat  wants  to  appear  capable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  teachers  and  the  other  learners.  Thus,  each  tries  hard 
to  avoid  any  mistakes  during  the  learning  period. 

All  the  data  collected  on  teaching  by  the  group  method  and  by 
the  individual  method  bear  evidence  that  it  is  more  economical  finan- 
cially to  teach  in  groups.  It  takes  less  time  per  learner  and  fewer 
miles  of  driving  to  become  a licensed  operator. 

It  is  psychologically  sound,  also,  for  an  individual  to  practice  for 
short  periods  at  a time  and  to  go  out  more  frequently  than  to  prac- 
tice long  periods  and  go  out  less  often.  One  hour  of  road  experi- 
ence with  fifteen  minutes  for  each  of  four  learners  at  the  wheel  is 
recommended  for  an  instructional  period. 

It  is  most  economical  to  educate  drivers  in  the  secondary  school 
because  of  their  eagerness  and  the  plasticity  of  their  nervous  systems. 
Thus  they  learn  rapidly.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  learning 
period  is  extended  as  age  increases. 

10.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  eligibility  for  teachers  of  driver  edu- 
cation? 

Research  studies  demonstrate  that  much  of  learning  is  habit 
formation.  This  is  particularly  true  in  learning  to  drive  an  automo- 
bile. Since  habits  play  such  an  important  part  in  safe  driving,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  develop  correct  driving  habits  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  change  a habit  once 
it  has  become  a part  of  the  nervous  system.  Therefore,  the  reason 
is  evident  why  safe  driving  habits  should  be  developed  from  the 
very  beginning. 

The  selection  of  the  right  kind  of  instructors  is  important.  There 
are  several  qualifications  that  a good  teacher  should  possess. 

a.  Above  average  driving  ability  and  record,  as  evidenced  by 
holding  a driver’s  license,  a good  driving  record  with  the  motor 
vehicle  department,  and  successful  performance  on  a road  test 
held  in  accordance  with  AAA  standards,  to  be  given  by  State 
police  or  other  approved  local  agency.  He  should  have  at  least 
two  years  of  driving  experience. 

b.  Should  not  be  selected  solely  because  of  expert  knowledge  of 
auto  mechanics,  although  such  knowledge  is  helpful. 

c.  Should  be  in  good  physical  condition,  including  good  eyesight, 
satisfactory  hearing,  and  no  serious  physical  impairment. 

d.  Should  be  old  enough  to  command  the  respect  of  any  learner, 
active,  and  not  fixed  in  his  ways.  A minimum  of  twenty-one 
years  and  usually  not  over  forty-five,  is  suggested. 
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e.  Should  be  familiar  with  the  nature  and  needs  of  adolescents. 

f.  Should  be  of  an  even  temperament,  sympathetic,  have  unusual 
patience  and  not  easily  excited  or  angered. 

g.  Must  not  allow  waste  of  time  and  must  adhere  to  standards. 
Must  be  businesslike  and  industrious. 

h.  Must  be  enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities  of  accomplishment 
in  this  field — the  ultimate  improvement  of  traffic  conditions  and 
actual  reduction  of  accidents. 

i.  Should  possess  keen  imagination,  the  experimental  viewpoint, 
and  the  pioneering  spirit,  being  willing  to  give  more  of  his  time 
than  the  regular  hours  if  necessary,  as  this  instruction  involves 
radical  variations  from  the  usual  methods,  and  is  largely  indb 
vidualistic  in  nature. 

j.  Experience  has  proved  some  women  to  be  as  successful  as  men 
in  this  new  field. 

11.  How  should  the  class  be  selected? 

The  ultimate  goal  in  driver  education  should  be  to  include  every' 
body  in  a community  who  expects  to  drive  an  automobile.  How- 
ever,  when  starting  the  work,  this  would  be  impossible,  especially 
for  the  road  instructions.  Therefore,  if  the  class  is  started  in  a 
school  system,  the  class  should  include  the  students  who  are  about 
to  apply  for  their  driver’s  licenses.  Of  course,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  limit  this  number  in  order  to  make  the  road  instructions  really 
worthwhile.  However,  unlimited  numbers  can  be  taught  the  safety 
education  program  which  precedes  the  road  instruction. 


12.  What  should  be  selected  as  curriculum  material? 

Many  states,  including  Pennsylvania,  have  prepared  or  are  pre' 
paring  courses  of  study  and  materials  of  instruction. 

Two  of  the  most  complete  textbooks  today  are  “Sportsmanlike 
Driving,”  by  the  American  Automobile  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  “Man  and  the  Motor  Car,”  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  New  York  City. 


13.  Where  can  supplementary  teaching  materials  be  obtained? 

Excellent  bibliographies  of  text  materials,  films  and  slides,  posters, 
plays,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Automobile  Association,  the  Yale  Bureau  for 
Street  Traffic  Research,  the  National  Safety  Council,  and  others. 

14.  Should  outside  help  be  used  as  discussion  leaders? 

Whenever  possible,  the  instruction  should  be  given  by  regular 
members  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  only  time  to  call  on  outsiders 
is  when  they  are  experts  and  specialists  in  their  field  and  can  offer 
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something  worthwhile.  Safety  engineers,  operator  license  exam' 
iners,  judges,  etc.,  fall  in  this  expert  class.  Otherwise,  the  speakers 
are  apt  to  give  dry  and  uninteresting  lectures  which  hinder  rather 
than  help  in  a safety  education  program. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  driver  education  courses? 

If  the  minimum  standards  of  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion  in  conducting  a driver  education  course  are  met,  the  cost  is 
really  very  low.  These  standards  are  two  periods  a week  for  a 
semester  of  classroom  instruction,  eight  clock  hours  behind  the 
wheel  and  twenty-four  clock  hours  of  observation  in  the  car. 
Teaching  students  how  to  drive  is  not  an  unduly  expensive 
process  as  compared  with  other  educational  costs.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  average  cost  is  less  than  $5.00  per  pupil  for  both 
the  classroom  and  road  instruction,  exclusive  of  the  teacher’s  salary. 
This  cost  figure  is  based  upon  the  actual  experience  of  some  second- 
ary schools  engaged  in  the  work. 

16.  Should  credit  be  granted  for  graduation? 

The  credit  feature  need  not  hinder  the  introduction  of  a safety 
education  program.  The  success  of  the  work  does  not  rest  on  the 
granting  of  credit.  Some  schools  do  grant  credit  at  the  present 
time,  but  that  is  no  indication  of  the  success  of  their  particular 
course.  The  prediction  is  made,  that  eventually  the  schools  will 
realize  the  importance  of  such  a program  and  credit  will  be  granted 
to  those  who  successfully  complete  the  work  and  pass  the  prescribed 
examination.  A certificate  might  be  given  to  each  pupil  who  suc- 
cessfully completes  the  course  of  study. 

17.  Should  teachers  receive  special  preparation  to  teach  traffic  safety? 

Perhaps  in  no  other  phase  of  education  must  the  teacher  be  such 
a living  example.  Not  only  must  he  have  accumulated  knowledge, 
but  he  must  have  acquired  habits  and  skills  and,  perhaps  above  all 
else,  a broad  point  of  view.  These  things  come  only  from  scien- 
tific preparation. 

Driving,  one  of  the  most  highly  skilled  of  performances,  had 
better  not  be  taught  at  all  unless  taught  by  a “practice-what-you- 
preach”  expert. 

18.  Should  certification  be  necessary? 

As  a part  of  the  curriculum,  safety  education  is  a newcomer.  By 
some,  who  have  never  taken  the  time  to  investigate,  it  is  only  a fad. 
And  a fad  is  all  it  can  be  in  the  hands  of  incompetency.  It  may 
be  that  until  it  is  clothed  with  the  dignity  of  certification,  only  the 
pioneers  will  take  it  up  seriously,  and  they  are  far  too  few  in 
number  to  adequately  serve  the  people.  It  is  conceivable  that  many 
a substantial  teacher,  seeking  further  education,  has  shown  a pro- 
fessional interest  in  safety  education,  but  in  the  end  may  have  been 
diverted  because  of  lack  of  certification  standards. 
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19.  Should  the  State  require  the  teaching  of  traffic  safety  education? 

The  State  requires  the  reporting  of  accidents,  the  cutting  of  speed, 
and  the  dimming  of  lights  because  of  a populace  who  need  close 
policing  to  see  that  the  requirements  are  fulfilled.  Had  that  same 
populace  come  through  the  public  schools  with  the  conservation  of 
life  and  limb  as  an  ideal  set  before  it,  with  the  traffic  laws  and 
regulations  presented  as  a means  to  attaining  that  ideal,  and  with 
courtesy  on  the  highway  stressed  as  an  index  of  personal  evaluation, 
perhaps  less  policing  and  more  intelligent  cooperation  might  reason' 
ably  be  expected. 

Several  decades  ago  the  State  put  forth  an  aggressive  educational 
program  to  preserve  our  wild  flowers  and  prevent  forest  fires.  The 
flowers  were  being  destroyed  ruthlessly,  and  fires  were  alarmingly 
numerous.  The  child  of  that  day  is  the  housekeeper  and  hunter 
of  today.  No  longer  does  mountain  laurel  decorate  every  front 
porch  in  spring,  nor  the  hunting  season  prove  a nightmare  for  the 
forest  ranger. 

20.  What  evidence  is  there  of  the  value  of  a driver  education  course? 

Certain  observations  have  been  made  to  evaluate  this  teaching. 
Several  items  of  significance  have  been  noted  up  to  the  present 
time.  One  is  that  these  youngsters  use  their  traffic  lessons  as  dis- 
cussion  topics  for  the  entire  family  at  the  dinner  table.  Another  is 
the  realization,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  of  the  importance  of 
physical  limitations  of  the  driver,  car  and  roadway,  as  revealed  by 
a testing  program.  Still  another  is  the  favorable  reports  from  mem' 
bers  of  the  motor  police  who  examine  operators  for  their  driver’s 
licenses.  It  is  their  conviction  that  the  carefully  prepared  drivers 
are  better  informed,  handle  their  cars  with  a higher  degree  of  skill, 
are  not  cocky,  but  self'possessed,  and  have  better  motor  manners 
than  the  average  candidates  whom  they  examine. 

Estimate  if  possible  what  could  be  accomplished  if  every  driver 
in  the  State  had  the  opportunity  through  an  excellent  driving  course 
in  secondary  high  school  to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
skills  for  good  driving.  It  is  through  this  kind  of  education  that  we 
can  make  an  approach.  Then  eventually,  as  a result  of  this  prac- 
tical  education,  we  shall  see  traffic  accidents  on  the  decline. 

It  is  doubtful  if  public  school  education  could  espouse  a more 
worthy  cause. 

21.  What  are  the  recommended  standards  for  the  teaching  of  driver 
education? 

a.  At  least  one  period  per  week  of  classroom  instruction  for  one 
semester. 

b.  Credit  toward  graduation  from  secondary  school. 

c.  Course  offered  in  that  semester  in  which  most  pupils  are  about 
to  attain  legal  driving  age. 
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d.  Examination  more  rigid  than  that  required  by  any  state  for 
securing  driver’s  license. 

e.  Class  siz;e  small  enough  to  permit  maximum  pupil  activity  and 
yet  provide  economy  in  instructional  cost. 

f.  Teacher  interested  in  the  field  of  safety. 

g.  Teacher  with  above-average  driving  skill. 

h.  Teacher  prepared  in  content  and  method  in  classroom  safety 
teaching. 

22.  What  are  the  recommended  standards  for  the  teaching  of  road 
instruction? 

a.  Use  of  dual  control  driver  practice  cars. 

b.  Adquate  insurance  protection  for  all  concerned. 

c.  Life-like  natural  environment  for  driving  instruction. 

d.  Groups  of  four  in  driving  sections. 

e.  At  least  eight  clock  hours  behind  the  wheel  and  thirty-two 
clock  hours  in  the  car  for  each  pupil. 

f.  Not  over  thirty  minutes  behind  the  wheel  per  day  for  each 
pupil  in  the  driving  instruction  group. 

g.  Driving  instruction  given  to  each  student  at  least  twice  per 
week. 

h.  Examination  of  driving  ability  more  rigid  than  that  required 
by  any  state  for  securing  driver’s  license. 

i.  Teacher  prepared  in  the  technique  of  giving  road  instruction. 

D.  APPENDIX 

1.  SAMPLE  TEST  FOR  DRIVING  SKILL1 

Name  

Date  

Score  

1.  Object  of  Test:  To  determine  the  driver’s  ability  to  judge  the  posi- 
tion of  the  car  in  depth  and  to  the  right  or  left. 

2.  Materials  and  equipment  necessary  to  conduct  test: 

Stanchions 

a.  One  pair  of  stanchions. 

b.  Instruction  car. 

c.  A painted  “nose”  on  pave- 
ment, two  four-inch  bands, 
ten  feet  long  and  fifcy-nine 
inches  apart  and  connected  by 
a four-inch  bank  at  the  lower 
end. 

1 From  A Teacher's  Guide  for  Road  Instruction  in  Automobile  Driving.  American 

Automobile  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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3.  Procedure  in  conducting  test:  Place  stanchions  at  the  end  of  the 

“nose.”  Instruct  driver  to  drive  car  on  to  the  nose,  attempting  to 
align  the  wheels  on  the  parallel  lines,  with  the  bumper  above  the 
end  line.  This  should  be  done  without  easing  the  car  into  position. 
Have  the  driver  turn  the  car  around  and  back  on  to  the  “nose,” 
attempting  the  same  results. 

4.  Standards  and  check  list  for  achievement, 
a.  Driving  forward  on  to  “nose.” 


(1) 

( 

) 

Position  of  tires  on  lines. 

(2) 

( 

) 

Distance  of  front  bumper  from  stanchions 

(not  to 

exceed  twelve  inches). 

(3) 

( 

) 

Smoothness  in  operation. 

(4) 

( 

) 

Smooth  stopping. 

(5) 

( 

) 

No  stalling. 

- 

(6) 

( 

) 

Hand  signal. 

Backing 

on 

to  “nose.” 

(1) 

( 

) 

Position  of  tires  on  lines. 

(2) 

( 

) 

Distance  of  rear  bumper  from  stanchions 

(not  to 

exceed  twelve  inches). 

(3) 

( 

) 

Smoothness  in  operation. 

(4) 

( 

) 

Smooth  stopping. 

(5) 

( 

) 

No  stalling. 

(6) 

( 

) 

Hand  signal. 
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